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The great productivity blackmail 


By Janet Burstall 

A fter the release of the Fair Work review on 2 
August employer organisations complained. 

• "The reforms are minor when compared with 
the reality of dealing with militant unions in the 
everyday conduct of workplace relations." Wilhelm 
Harnisch, Master Builders. 

• "Fundamentally we wanted the review to 
create a system where there was less opportunity for 
dispute." Jennifer Westacott, BCA. 

• The review recommendations "provide no relief 
for employers at the coal face." Peter Anderson, 
Australian Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

The review made some concessions to employers, but 
not all they have demanded. It will curb any union 
ability to take protected action before bargaining, or to 
refuse agreements before resource projects start up, and 
introduces individual flexibility agreements. 

The bosses just can't get enough power over workers 
and unions to be satisfied. 

The chief executive of the Australian Industry Group, 
Innes Wilcox, found it "especially disappointing the Fair 
Work Act review panel did not accept that the act has 
contributed to Australia's poor productivity 
performance." 

This complaint about productivity is typical. But as 
Ian Verrender wrote in the SMH of 18 August "when 
they raise labour market inflexibility as a problem, they 
really mean wages or the price of labour which has very 
little to do with productivity. Most businessmen figure 
that if you reduce the cost of labour, the firm will make 
a higher profit and so clearly that must be a lift in 
productivity.. .But cutting wages is more likely to 
reduce productivity... [it] is hardly an incentive to work 
harder." 

The main reason that employers want more restrictive 
industrial relations laws, is because they will make it 
harder for workers to win better pay and conditions, 
which increase their labour costs, at the expense of 
profits. John Buchanan's submission to the Fair Work 
review observed that "The prima facie 'productivity 
slowdown' is occurring at a time of unprecedented 
abundance in all advanced industrialised countries - 
including Australia. In Australia's market sector output 
per worker has all but doubled since 1978. Real wages 
have only risen, on average, 20 percent. The question 
we need to ask is not 'where will the productivity 


growth of the future come from?' ... 'where did the 
productivity growth of the last 30 years go?"' 

It is larger, not smaller, wage increases that tend to 
force capital into improving productivity. This 
happened in France after 1968, and in South Korea after 
the huge wage rises there in the 1980s. In France, the 
right to strike is a constitutional right of every 
individual worker, and France also has by most 
measures the world's highest labour productivity. 

Mass unemployment automatically tends to increase 
productivity. When factories shut down the ones 
staying open tend to be the ones that had higher 
productivity. This is part of how the USA's productivity 
has increased recently. A slower rate of increase in 
productivity in Australia is a signal that the slump is not 
so disastrous. 

It is 25 years since PM Malcolm Fraser outlawed 
solidarity strikes. Limited protected industrial action, 
i.e. a narrow range of legal industrial action, was 
introduced by Labor PM Paul Keating in 1993, and 
industrial disputes have declined ever since. Howard 
and Reith's Workplace Relations Act of 1996 made 
further restrictions, tightened more by Work Choices in 
2005. Fair Work expanded the scope for industrial 
action only slightly. It abolished individual contracts, 
made it easier to bring an unfair dismissal case, 
expanded the range of issues that could be part of an 
industrial agreement. 

"The power of the employer to close and to disinvest 
is much stronger than any powers that employees have 
and I think we're seeing an increased corporatisation of 
labour law and using the corporations power is one step 
along that line." Said Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Ron MacCallum, explaining the common basis of the 
Fair Work Act and Work Choices. 

No-one thinks that the Labor Government is going to 
save unions from an anti-union Coalition government 
winning the next election. Neither should unions accept 
Fair Work as so much better an alternative to Work 
Choices. It is still very, very difficult to take protected 
industrial action under Fair Work, and the penalties for 
unprotected industrial action are severe. And the review 
has made concessions to employers, curbing any union 
ability to take protected action before bargaining, or to 
refuse agreements before resource projects start up. 

John Lloyd from the right wing think tank the 
Institute of Public Affairs worried in October 2011 that 
"there is a sense though that the unions are back in 
town, they're assertive, they're prepared to take issues 
on, and I think that we're in for a rougher spot". There 
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have been successful struggles in 2012, despite the Fair 
Work Act. 

As workers we can best stand up for ourselves against 
the power that employers use against us, by organising 
together to use the power we have to withdraw our 
labour. We need the right to strike as a positive right, we 
don't need a set of penalties for striking outside of legal 
boundaries. We should not be blackmailed by the claims 
of employers that we must restrict workers' rights to 
organise for the sake of productivity. It's not 
productivity, it's profits that they care about. 

Why socialists do what we do 

By Martin Thomas 

W hat are we for? For what overall defining 

purpose do revolutionary socialist organisations 
labour to raise funds, recruit members, publish and sell 
literature, organise meetings, and so on? 

Socialist Alternative tried to answer these questions 
directly in an article in its July 2012 issue, "The case for a 
revolutionary socialist party", by Diane Fieldes. Fieldes 
is a longstanding activist who was until recently an 
academic at the University of New South Wales - not a 
new young member of Socialist Alternative, not yet 
educated but being encouraged to write by a light 
editorial hand. 

The effort deserves close attention, since Socialist 
Alternative now claims to be the strongest 
revolutionary socialist group in Australia, and is surely 
the most visible. Socialist Alternative originated as a 
splinter from the International Socialist Organisation in 
1995, and for a long time was much smaller than the 
ISO or the Democratic Socialist Party. 

The ISO and the DSP have had troubles. The ISO went 
for an exaggerated "movement-ist" turn, in which many 
of its activists scattered into broader campaigns. 
Reconstituted under the name Solidarity in 2008, after 
some splits, it is still weak. 

The DSP also went for a sort of "movement-ism", 
merging itself into an avowedly broad operation, the 
Socialist Alliance, which in its basic "about us" 
statement does not even mention the working class. It 
suffered a split by some longstanding leaders who 
formed the Revolutionary Socialist Party. 

Socialist Alternative has grown, above all, by being 
the hardest-working group at the basics of making itself 
visible: organising public meetings, distributing posters 
and flyers for them, running stalls, selling its magazine. 
It deserves credit for that, and the rest of us can learn 
from it. 

There is a debate to be had around the fact that 
Socialist Alternative, when accused by Solidarity of 
putting all its energy into that self-presentation activity, 
and little into working with others for broad campaigns, 
cited as the primary (not only) evidence to the contrary 
its heavy "involvement in the Same Sex Marriage 
campaign - easily the largest, ongoing campaign in 
Australia over the last few years". 

We agree that socialists should support same-sex 
marriage equality. Whether they should make it their 
primary broad-campaign activity is another question. 


Socialist Alternative's energy in postering, flyering, 
running stalls, and so on is good. Those activities help 
socialist groups grow and get more resources for their 
basic purposes. But what is the purpose? What does 
Socialist Alternative think it is all for? 

Fieldes says that the "key reasons" for building a 
revolutionary socialist organisation are "two facts": "the 
unevenness and contradictions in workers' ideas, and 
the existence of competing ideas about what to do and 
how to win in any struggle". 

This seems too general to be useful. If everybody, or 
all workers, had the same ideas, then there wouldn't 
even be anyone to pose the question of whether to 
organise a separate revolutionary socialist organisation, 
let alone an answer to the question. And the "two facts" 
are really just one fact: people have different and 
therefore competing ideas about things, including about 
how to pursue struggles. 

After paragraphs noting that some people reject all 
parties because of experience of bad parties (Stalinist or 
reformist), Fieldes becomes more specific. 

"Every struggle, no matter how small, brings those 
competing ideas into conflict. Should we go on strike 
and picket our workplace, or should we take a case to 
Fair Work Australia to get a wage rise? Should we rely 
on the election of the ALP to end WorkChoices or 
should we build mass strikes against the law? Is a 
mobilisation in the squares enough to bring down 
Mubarak or do we need strikes against the regime, and 
so on". 

This paragraph is a rewrite, and in part a direct copy, 
from a previous Socialist Alternative article ("Why we 
need a revolutionary party", October 2011), so can be 
considered pivotal and well-considered. 

One set of competing ideas, Fieldes continues, is 
promoted in an organised way by ALP and union 
leaders, namely, "ideas of change from above... looking 
to parliament... trying to capture union positions, doing 
bureaucratic deals or influencing 'important' people". 

She assumes, no doubt fairly, that her readers will see 
those ideas as inadequate. Therefore, counter¬ 
organisation is needed, by those who will favour 
striking and picketing, or, more generally, "change by 
the mass of workers and the oppressed standing up and 
fighting back" or "mass mobilisation from below". 

"A revolutionary party needs to unite the most 
radical", she concludes. "Most radical" here is implicitly 
defined as those who favour the widest and most 
militant action. 

Far from indicating a rational long-term defining 
purpose for the work of building revolutionary socialist 
organisations - which has gone on through ups and 
downs for about 200 years now, and may have to go on 
for many decades longer - Fieldes' formula offers only a 
snapshot of Socialist Alternative's picture of itself as it 
operates in Australia now. 

It goes to struggles, and in each one it becomes the 
organised force arguing against the ALP and the union 
leaders for more militant tactics. 

We can set aside the fact that Fieldes assumes as fixed 
for all time what may be mostly true in Australia now - 
that ultra-leftism, or impatience by inexperienced 
groups of workers suddenly roused into battle, are non¬ 
existent problems. In most struggles there is an 
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argument between do-nothing bureaucrats and a go-for- 
it militant minority. 

But Fieldes' snapshot cannot be an adequate statement 
of the long-term defining purpose of revolutionary 
socialist organisations. It says nothing about the aims of 
the struggles in question, but only about better or worse 
tactics towards those aims! 

Of course revolutionary socialists generally argue for 
more militant tactics. Whether we can really change the 
course of history that way, rather than helping 
individual struggles here and there, is another question. 

If we see strike figures rising in Australia, we reckon 
that the reason is to do with elemental movements in 
the working class, rather than Socialist Alternative, or 
Workers' Liberty, or other left groups, having put on 
extra effort. When the Russian workers rose with huge 
militancy in 1905 and 1917, or the German workers in 
1918-9, that was cause rather than product of the 
Bolsheviks and the Spartacists working harder. 

In conditions where a revolutionary socialist 
organisation is stronger than the reformist 
organisations, and where workers generally and 
instinctively go for strikes rather than wait-and-see once 
a battle is underway - that is, where a revolutionary 
organisation could really come into its own - Fieldes' 
snapshot formula would give the revolutionary 
organisation almost nothing to do. 

In history, the effectiveness of revolutionary socialist 
organisations has been in refining the aims and strategy 
of working-class struggle, rather than mainly in 
increasing the militancy of tactics. Between the early 
1880s and about 1900 small socialist groups in England, 
the SDF and others, managed to transform a situation 
where socialism had been a marginal creed of old 
Owenites and Chartists into one where maybe most 
active and militant workers saw themselves as 
socialists. They were much helped by the militancy of 
struggles in the rise of New Unionism, and their activity 
in those struggles, but they did not cause the militancy 
of those struggles. 

As Rosa Luxemburg defined the reason-for-existence 
of revolutionary socialist organisation in 1918: "The 
Spartacus League is only the most conscious, 
purposeful part of the proletariat, which points the 
entire broad mass of the working class toward its 
historical tasks at every step, which represents in each 
particular stage of the Revolution the ultimate socialist 
goal, and in all national questions the interests of the 
proletarian world revolution". 

It is odd to hear from Socialist Alternative a recycling 
of Eduard Bernstein's dictum: "To me that which is 
generally called the ultimate aim of socialism is nothing, 
but the movement is everything". But that is what we 
have here. The aim goes without saying, or flows 
uncontentiously from the tactics. The choice of tactics, 
more or less militant, is everything. 

In Australia, as often in Europe, workers who are 
more militant frequently also aim for socialism, or at 
least for some definition of socialism. But the connection 
is not automatic between militant tactics and even 
loosely-defined socialist aims, let alone between militant 
tactics and socialist aims defined clearly enough to 
guide a workers' government. The US workers' 
movement, for example, has had and has many activists 
who are strongly for militant tactics yet not socialists. 


Of course Socialist Alternative has a defined aim. It is 
set out, albeit sloppily, in a "What We Stand For" in 
every issue of the magazine: "a world in which the 
workers who create all the wealth democratically decide 
what and how much our society needs, rather than 
decisions being determined by the pursuit of profit". 

Fieldes' article, however, shows that in Socialist 
Alternative's own picture of its own day-to-day activity 
is connected to that aim only via the apparent 
assumption that more militancy about tactics will lead 
to seeing a democratic worker-controlled economy as 
the general aim, and the general thought that making 
the organisation bigger helps. Look after the militancy, 
and the aims will look after themselves? 

Fieldes' pivotal paragraph evades the question of the 
aims of struggle in three ways. 

First, it assumes that the only struggles which come 
around are those which socialists should support, or 
that there is no difficulty about seeing which struggles 
to support and which not to support. 

But campaigns against abortion rights, against a 
carbon tax, for "local workers first", or "to boycott 
Israel", may be sizeable, and even involve many 
workers, yet be unsuitable to support. Socialists cannot 
just jump into struggles, ignore the question of aims, 
and busy themselves only with arguing for more 
militant tactics. 

Second, when it deals with struggles which socialists 
should support, it downplays the arguments which 
exist within those struggles about exactly what their 
aims should be. 

To take Fieldes' examples: if it's a struggle for a wage 
rise, should the claim be for an equal wage rise for all, 
or for higher wages for workers already in post and 
lower wages for new hires? Should workers trade 
conditions for wage rises, or should they regard hours 
and conditions as fundamental? 

When we're campaigning against WorkChoices, is our 
aim to return to the status quo before WorkChoices, or 
should we (as Workers' Liberty argued in that 
campaign) fight for a positive charter of workers' rights 
to organise, to bargain, and to strike? 

In a mobilisation against Mubarak, are we content 
with the old dictator being replaced by a Muslim 
Brotherhood leader? Or do we demand a democratic 
secular state, institutionalising wide workers' rights, as 
the essential first step to enable wide working-class 
organisation and a move towards socialist revolution? 

Third, what is our overall defining purpose in the 
struggles? Is it to win a range of concessions which, bit 
by bit, will improve society? Or, while we value partial 
improvements, is the essence each struggle's 
contribution to the organisation, awareness, and 
confidence of the working class, which alone can win 
the victory - the socialist revolution - which is more than 
a temporary forcing-back of the slavering jaws of 
capitalism? 

Fieldes refers to "the ultimate goal of socialist 
revolution", but in the decisive passages of her article 
she has sketched a defining role for the revolutionary 
party only in partial struggles (wages, WorkChoices, 
Mubarak: arguing for more militant tactics). 

She declares that the revolutionary party should be 
"hostile to... capitalism", but she gives no argument as to 
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why a party defined as "uniting the most radical" on the 
questions of tactics will be that. 

She says the party must "bring together those who 
want the movement to grow numerically, and 
ultimately [only ultimately?] to reach out to the social 
force - the working class - that has the power to actually 
challenge the rich and powerful". 

It is not in the least clear from the context what 
"movement" is meant here, except that it is evidently 
something so distinct from the working class that only 
"ultimately" can it hope to reach out to the working 
class. 

That sentence is one of only three clear references to 
the working class in the article. Though the article often, 
in passing, refers to the people involved in struggle as 
"workers", and sometimes to "class struggle", its general 
scheme is one of "struggles", "rebellions", "movements", 
without further definition, and of revolutionaries 
defined as the advocates of more militant tactics in 
those "struggles", "rebellions", and "movements". 

Fieldes writes the revolutionary organisation's 
"papers and magazines" must "argue for the interests of 
the working class". The buried question of "aims" - or, 
how do we decide which objectives and demand serve 
the interests of the working class? - erupts and demands 
attention. Actually, however, the argument up to that 
point indicates only that the "papers and magazines" 
should argue more militant tactics in variegated 
struggles. 

A bit further on, Fieldes says that the party must "see 
these day to day struggles as part of the process of 
strengthening working-class organisation". Why? How? 

The defining passage here is the one where the 
working class is invoked as a force which, because of its 
power, "ultimately" has to be brought into things. The 
suggestion is that arguing more militant tactics for "the 
movement" will eventually coincide with the desired 
"reaching out to the working class", presumably because 
the working class has the power to organise larger 
actions (strikes as distinct from occupations of city 
squares, for example). 

Despite the word "class-conscious" being used a 
couple of times in the article, the scheme here is of the 
working class as the "brawn" which has to be called on 
by the "brain" of the movement. The working class is the 
revolutionary class because it has brute force (economic 
power), not because it can be organically impelled by 
the logic of its class struggles to socialist conclusions, 
given the activity of revolutionary socialists to draw 
out, explain, and educate in that logic. 

For the Marxist, wrote Plekhanov, "the revolution is of 
'particular importance' for the workers, while in the 
opinion of the [populist] the workers, as we know, are 
of particular importance for the revolution". Socialist 
Alternative, despite its wish to be Marxist, is on the 
same lines as the populists here. 

The Socialist Alternative article is not just a sloppy 
one, failing to spell out some essential steps in the 
argument because the writer takes them for granted. It 
is also a faithful mirror of the "party-building" approach 
of Socialist Alternative and of the whole school of which 
it is part, around the SWP in Britain. 

The socialist revolution is invoked but seen only as 
the culmination of strikes and similar struggles when 
they reach a height of militancy. The job of the 


revolutionary party in the revolutionary situation is to 
be strong enough and, as ever, to argue for more 
militancy. Clear definition of aims is not seen as a 
problem. 

In the day-to-day, the revolutionary organisation can 
decide which struggles to advocate, and which 
demands to make for more militancy in those struggles, 
by whether they "fit the mood" (as the SWP says). 
Whether what the organisation advocates is right, or 
tallies with the long-term aims of socialism and the 
working class, is secondary to whether it "positions" the 
organisation well to attract militant-minded people. 

It is a formula which can "work" for a while. It has 
"worked" for Socialist Alternative to increase its profile 
beyond those of the ISO/ Solidarity and DSP/ Socialist 
Alliance. 

It compares badly with what Luxemburg can teach us 
- as above - and what Marx, Lenin, and others can teach 
us. 

In the Communist Manifesto Marx defined the 
purposes of the Communist League as follows: 

"1. In the national struggles of the proletarians of the 
different countries, they point out and bring to the front 
the common interests of the entire proletariat, 
independently of all nationality. 2. In the various stages 
of development which the struggle of the working class 
against the bourgeoisie has to pass through, they always 
and everywhere represent the interests of the movement 
as a whole. 

"The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, 
practically, the most advanced and resolute section of 
the working-class parties of every country, that section 
which pushes forward all others; on the other hand, 
theoretically, they have over the great mass of the 
proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding the 
line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general 
results of the proletarian movement... 

"The Communists fight for the attainment of the 
immediate aims, for the enforcement of the momentary 
interests of the working class; but in the movement of 
the present, they also represent and take care of the 
future of that movement". 

The idea of being "the most advanced and resolute" in 
immediate struggles is there, but the emphasis is on 
understanding and explaining long-term interests and 
historical aims, not on advocating more militant tactics. 
The same in later texts. 

George Plekhanov, in 1891, summarised Marx's 
argument in a way that educated Russian Marxists for 
decades after: "the sole purpose and the direct and 
sacred duty of the Socialists", he said, is "the promotion 
of the growth of the class consciousness of the 
proletariat". 

When Lenin wrote a draft programme for Russian 
Marxists in 1895, he defined the aim as "to assist this 
struggle of the Russian working class by developing the 
class-consciousness of the workers, by promoting their 
organisation, and by indicating the aims and objects of 
the struggle". 

The Russian Marxists eventually adopted a 
programme in 1903. It defined the purpose of their 
movement as to "organise the proletariat into an 
independent political party, opposed to all the 
bourgeois parties, guide all the manifestations of its 
class struggle, expose before it the irreconcilable 
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contradiction of interests between exploiters and 
exploited, and explain to it the historical significance of, 
and the necessary pre-conditions for, the impending 
social revolution". 

After the Russian Revolution, Leon Trotsky argued 
that the old definitions of the role of the Marxist party 
had over-stressed the organic evolution of class- 
consciousness from struggle, and not sufficiently taken 
into account the sharpnesses of ideological battle and 
the need for a capacity for sharp turns and initiative in a 
revolutionary crisis. 

"The proletarian revolution is precisely distinguished 
by the fact that the proletariat - in the person of its 
vanguard - acts in it not only as the main offensive force 
but also as the guiding force. The part played in 
bourgeois revolutions by the economic power of the 
bourgeoisie, by its education, by its municipalities and 
universities, is a part which can be filled in a proletarian 
revolution only by the party of the proletariat... In a 
revolutionary party the vitally necessary dose of 
conservatism must be combined with a complete 
freedom from routine, with initiative in orientation and 
daring in action". 

When he summed up the Fourth International's tasks, 
he kept that argument in mind: "To face reality squarely; 
not to seek the line of least resistance; to call things by 
their right names; to speak the truth to the masses, no 
matter how bitter it may be; not to fear obstacles; to be 
true in little things as in big ones; to base one's program 
on the logic of the class struggle; to be bold when the 
hour for action arrives..." 

And that is why Workers' Liberty Australia, in our 
constitution, see ourselves as having a different purpose 
from Socialist Alternative: "to spread ideas of unfalsified 
socialism, to educate ourselves in socialist theory and 
history, to assist every battle for working-class self¬ 
liberation, and to organise socialists into a decisive 
force, able to revolutionise the labour movement so that 
it, in turn, can revolutionise society". 

A postscript 

Since a first version of the article "Why do socialists do 
what we do?" was circulated on the web and by email, 
some readers have taken the article as downplaying the 
importance of workplace militancy, or of socialist 
engagement with workplace militancy. 

Far from it. Socialist groups should certainly argue for 
more militant tactics in struggles. 

There are cases where e.g. workers newly coming into 
struggle are "spontaneously" ultra-left, or workers in a 
particular area want to push ahead of what is 
sustainable, and where socialists have to advise more 
cautious tactics. Unfortunately we don't have many of 
those cases in Australia at present. There are also issues 
about how and where we should argue for more 
militant tactics, but more on that below. 

It is also true and important that militant struggle 
gives the best conditions for spreading socialist ideas, 
for socialist activists winning support as the best class 
leaders even from workers not yet convinced of 
socialism, etc. 

More militancy is very important for socialists, but it 
is not something we can create at will. More or less 


energetic socialist proaganda for militancy is far from 
being the deciding factor between more and less 
militancy in real life. 

That's not just because socialist groups are small. 

The German Communist Party in the Third Period 
was a large party, yet its repeated appeals for more 
militant tactics had little result. 

Workers in the mass will be militant on an immediate 
issue, or not, for reasons other than propaganda, which, 
however good and energetic, can only work more 
slowly. It depends on how confident, exasperated, etc. 
the mass of workers is, something which even a large 
revolutionary socialist party cannot change at will. 

I think the main way revolutionary socialists can 
change the level of militancy is by establishing 
themselves as trusted and reliable leaders in their 
workplaces. Trustworthy leadership increases the 
confidence of the workforce. 

Sometimes socialists can speak in workplace meetings 
which debate whether to strike or not. That is important 
but is unlikely to have decisive weight when the 
speaker has not previously won a position as a trusted 
leader. I doubt that external appeals to workers to be 
more militant, from outside the workplace (which I fear 
is mostly what Socialist Alternative has in mind when it 
prescribes calls for militant tactics), ever do much good. 
Perhaps they may impress other people outside the 
workplace with how feisty the socialist group is and 
encourage them to join it, but that's all. 

Even a big revolutionary socialist party will hold the 
leadership only in a minority of workplaces, and even 
when you are established as a workplace leader, 
militancy is mostly influenced by forces outside your 
control. 

On the other hand, even small socialist organisations 
which work hard at their tasks can change opinion on 
big ideological questions through a process of cascading 
whereby first the most active and interested are 
convinced, then they transmit ideas to others, and so on. 

That is how, for example, the general idea of socialism 
was first spread in the workers' movement. The idea of 
the coming-together of socialism and the workers' 
movement, the idea that struggle for socialism is the 
clear and most logical development from everyday 
working-class struggle, was at the time of the 
Communist Manifesto a marginal view both among 
socialists and among worker activists. It became 
dominant among worker activists thanks to the efforts 
and arguments of Marx, Engels, and their comrades 
when they were still very much minorities. 

This process demands some conformity of the ideas 
which are to be spread with reality. But only some: 
Stalinist ideas were spread fairly widely in many 
countries by relatively small groups. There is no 
automatic self-correction mechanism which ensures that 
the socialistic ideas which are spread by socialist groups 
are either enlightening or accurate, or fail to spread: the 
socialist groups themselves have to do the work on that 
front. 

There is more to the educational role of socialists than 
encouraging workers to draw socialist conclusions from 
their experiences of confronting capital, which of course 
we do. To avoid misunderstanding: Workers' Liberty 
constantly emphasises to our activists the centrality of 
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workplace and union activity, we put a lot of effort into 
workplace bulletins, and so on. 

But for the "encouraging" even to start, workers have 
to conceptualise what they are doing as "confronting 
capital", rather than in the obvious empirical way, as 
confronting their (bad) boss. Or at least they have to 
have that conceptualisation made available to them, 
maybe initially as something that seems abstract and 
abstruse and which they pigeonhole for the time being 
in the "too hard" box. 

And what do our activists in workplaces and unions 
do when workers aren't confronting capital (which is 
most of the time, even in relatively well-organised 
workplaces)? Not come into work each day to tell their 
workmates: "Today you really must go on strike, or I'm 
wasting my time"! They pursue socialist education even 
in those quiet times - building on the experiences of 
capital confronting the workers, as you might say, and 
on every social and democratic issue that comes up. 

Big class confrontations can give life and vigour to 
socialist arguments which previously went almost- 
unheard, or lodged in remote recesses of workers' 
minds. But the arguments have to be developed and 
spread, and from a vantage point which really is 
"outside" any immediate struggle short of a 
revolutionary general strike, before they can gain 
nourishment in those struggles. 

Queensland unions to strike on 
12 September 

O n Wednesday 1 August a meeting called by the 
QCU of hundreds of delegates from 34 unions - 
the first such meeting for many years - voted unanim¬ 
ously to endorse strikes as part of the September day of 
action. 

Further strikes are likely in October. 

A grassroots campaign, Queensland Uncut, driven es¬ 
pecially by voluntary-sector groups whose funds are be¬ 
ing cut, has held two large meetings on 19 July and 2 
August, and will be meeting regularly. (See the group's 
Facebook page). It has called a protest rally and march 
for 23 August (5pm from King George Square). 

On 16 July, about 5000 state government employees 
demonstrated in Brisbane against Newman's cuts. 

Newman says that "Labor have employed ... 20,000 
more public servants than the people of Queensland can 
currently afford", and offers only 2.2% annual pay rises 
and no extra cash for promotion for the next three years. 

Like other right-wing governments trying to "not 
waste the crisis", Newman's government gives the ex¬ 
cuse of excessive debt (although it's only 20% of gross 
state product). 

The 16 July rally was organised by Together, a union 
formed by merger of the Queensland Public Services 
Union and Queensland branches of the ASU. The union 
is now planning ballots for industrial action in 1000 
workplaces, but rank-and-file activists are sceptical 
about this strategy, as designed by the union leaders, 
producing more than token protests. They are con¬ 
cerned that the QCU is talking about "a thousand-day 
campaign", conveying lack of urgency and implicitly ac¬ 
cepting that most of Newman's cuts will have been 


pushed through before the campaign gets fully under¬ 
way. 

About a thousand Queensland state school teachers 
rallied at Parliament House in Brisbane on 31 July to 
support the Queensland Teachers' Union's campaign to 
keep working conditions such as class sizes in the teach¬ 
ers' industrial agreement. 

The state government proposes to shift all those con¬ 
ditions from the agreement to "policy". It says it doesn't 
want to change them. But a shift to "policy" means the 
conditions can be changed whenever the government 
wants. 

The rally - also supported by the QCU, United Voice, 
QIEU, TWU and Together - was spirited, and ended 
with the large crowd singing "Solidarity Forever". 

The union had another, larger, rally on 21 August, fo¬ 
cused on the issue of conditions for teachers in remote 
areas. It is now campaigning to get thousands of signa¬ 
tures for a statement of protest to the state government, 
and preparing to ballot between 24 August and 14 
September for strikes. 

According to the Courier-Mail of 4 August, "in early 
October... more than 40,000 teachers are tipped to strike, 
leaving thousands of Queensland classrooms deserted. 

"The week starting October 15 is earmarked to host 
the first of what could be rolling 24-hour stoppages, 
with more than 100 protected action ballots lodged by 
union members. 

"The pivotal issue in the teachers' dispute is class 
sizes..." 

Newman was elected state premier on 24 March, in an 
election which saw the Australian Labor Party - long 
powerful in Queensland - score its worst result ever. 

The Newman government has introduced fixed-term 
(three-year only) tenancies for public housing tenants, 
and plans to force elderly "under-occupying" tenants to 
move or pay higher rent. 

On 20 June, Newman declared: "We will also look at 
preventing unions from giving money collected from 
members to the Labor party... without the express con¬ 
sent of members... What's more, my government will 
not facilitate the collection of union fees, if a union uses 
membership fees to affiliate to a political party, or to 
fund political parties and election campaigns". 

In May the Newman government legislated to: 

• make it a more difficult and longer process for uni¬ 
ons to get industrial action ballots 

• give the Attorney-General (i.e. for state government 
workers, a direct representative of their employer, and 
not just the Queensland Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sion, which has some autonomy) the power to terminate 
"protected industrial action" 

• require the QIRC to take into consideration state 
Treasury briefings on the state's finances (which it can¬ 
not cross-examine. 

Queensland Labor's new leader Annastacia 
Palaszczuk responded by declaring that: "By passing 
this legislation the Government has wasted no time in 
returning to their favourite ideological pursuit, attack¬ 
ing the rights of workers". 

Labor and union opposition was muted by the fact 
that Newman could claim that he was just adjusting 
Queensland legislation to align with federal Labor's 
2009 Fair Work Act. 
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After 24 March, Palaszczuk said she would take Labor 
back to its working-class roots. "We need to get back to 
our basics. Workers' rights, protecting the environment, 
investment in education - these are core Labor prin¬ 
ciples and somewhere along the way we simply lost our 
way". 

However, there is as yet little sign of action from the 
Labor leadership in that direction, or of effective pres¬ 
sure from the affiliated unions to make them move that 
way. 

The official federal Labor report on Queensland 
Labor's electoral crash, written by George Wright, Mi¬ 
chael Lee, and Carmel Tebbutt, and published in early 
August, notes that the Bligh Labor government's privat¬ 
isation programme opened "a deep divide" between the 
Labor leadership and Labor's base, but says "it is not for 
the panel to judge the merits of the Government's de¬ 
cision to sell State assets". 

It notes the "progressive alienation of the Govern¬ 
ment's policy development process from other Party 
structures such as the party platform [which] left many 
branch members and some affiliate unions feeling like 
they had little opportunity for meaningful involvement 
in policy development and debate", and Bligh's hectic 
privatisation programme "while the public ownership 
of assets remained part of the [Labor] platform". It sug¬ 
gests that a big expansion of democracy and rank and 
file control is needed in the Queensland Labor Party, but 
proposes nothing clear in that direction. 

It sees Labor-union relationships as having "fallen into 
disrepair", but proposes only administrative improve¬ 
ment, with a requirement for quarterly meetings of an 
Advisory Council. 

It calls for a doubling of Queensland Labor's shriv¬ 
elled membership, but offers no suggestions about how 
other than bland talk about better communication. 

For change both on the industrial and political fronts, 
the essential first step is the building of rank-and-file 
activist networks which can coordinate and amplify ef¬ 
forts, and challenge bureaucracies both Labor and union 
which have learned to float far above the rank and file. 
In Together and the QTU, at least, there must be enough 
individual left activists that, combined, we could make 
an effective start on that. 

An international initiative 

T he Alliance for Workers' Liberty in Britain, with 
which Workers' Liberty Australia is linked, has 
recently started systematic discussions with the Iranian 
Revolutionary Marxist Tendency and the Turkish group 
Marksist Tutum. 

The IRMT is a continuation of the "Socialism and 
Revolution" group with which AWL had links in the 
1980s. That group was formed by a part of the former 
"Mandelite" Fourth International organisation in Iran 
which turned sharply against the idea that Khomeiny's 
movement should be supported or semi-supported as 
"anti-imperialist". 

While elements of the exile group went different ways 
over the years, the comrades who now form the IRMT 
redirected their energies to Iran itself, and to the Iranian 
working class. 


Marksist Tutum is a Trotskyist group in Turkey - 
though they do not much use the term "Trotskyist", 
seeing that it covers such a variety of politics today. It 
originates from the studies and researches of a small 
number of comrades who started activity in a legal front 
organisation of the Turkish Communist Party, but who 
came to question and reject CP ideas more and more. It 
is now developing sizeable systematic activity in the 
Turkish working class. 

On many issues, such as the character of the Stalinist 
states as exploitative class societies, on the anachronistic 
error of describing poorer politically-independent 
countries in today's capitalistically-globalised world as 
"semi-colonies", and on the foolishness of thinking that 
all opponents of the USA should be endorsed as "anti¬ 
imperialist", they have arrived at ideas very similar to 
AWL's. 

The initiative in the discussions was taken by the 
IRMT, which has proposed the name "Marxist Revival" 
for the project. The other group drawn into discussions 
by the IRMT is L'Etincelle, the former minority faction 
of Lutte Ouvriere (in France) expelled from LO in 2008 
and now working with the NPA (New Anti-Capitalist 
Party). AWL has long had friendly relations and 
discussions with L'Etincelle. 

Workers' Liberty Australia plans to take part in these 
discussions, and AWL will also explore the possibilities 
of the Polish group Dalej taking part. 

IRMT has proposed an international conference in 
2013. AWL supports this idea, and has proposed that the 
conference be open to a wide range of revolutionary 
socialist groups to attend as observers. For example, it is 
to be hoped that French groups such as Le Militant and 
Ni Patrie Ni Frontieres, with which AWL has had links, 
will be interested in attending as observers, and maybe 
also some of the revolutionary socialist groups now at 
the epicentre of the European crisis, in Greece. Other 
groups such as Lalit in Mauritius, which would have 
difficulties attending meetings in Europe because of 
distance, may nevertheless be able to join in written 
discussions. 

A comrade from the IRMT attended the AWL national 
committee in London on 21 July 2012 for a discussion 
on the initiative. 

He explained: "We need to discuss what we mean by 
democratic centralism, e.g., should include rights to 
disagree. Groups we work with should orientate to the 
working class. Should be based on certain theoretical 
gains as a starting point, first four congresses of the 
Comintern; but using Marxist method to assessing 
historical developments. And we all agree that we need 
to smash the bourgeois state". 


Welcome refugees to Australia 

A rally on 15 August protested against the reversion 
by Australia's Labor government to the "Nauru 
solution" for asylum-seekers arriving in boats instituted 
by John Howard's conservative government and at the 
time opposed by Labor. 
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The Refugee Action Coalition says: "These are the 
same offshore detention locations where the Howard 
government dumped refugees for up to five years under 
its Pacific Solution. Today Gillard says that refugees 
would have to remain there for long enough 'to equalise 
treatment' as if they had waited in Indonesia or 
Malaysia-where the wait is an average of 20 years!" 

Gillard sought cover for her decision by citing the 
decision of the Houston panel. RAC commented: 

"The panel has made no recommendation that will 
improve the situation for refugees who have no other 
choice than to get on boats. 

"If the panel's arrangements are implemented, 
refugees will suffer and languish on Nauru and Manus 
Island, just as they did under the Howard government. 

"All its recommendations are about outsourcing 
Australia's responsibilities to poorer, less-equipped 
neighbours. People desperate enough to sacrifice 
everything to get on a boat deserve our help. But the 
panel wants to shunt them off to places in our region 
where they have no hope of living in safety. 

"The only place that can give refugees the security and 
support they need is Australia. Refugees should be 
welcomed into the community. 

"While the panel recommended increasing Australia's 
overall refugee intake, without guaranteed resettlement 
to Australia, refugees will still have no alternative but to 
resort to boats. 

"Refugees quite simply have the right to risk their 
lives at sea if they think that those journeys are worth 
that risk. Six hundred people have died at sea, but 
thousands have successfully reached Australia. Tony 
Kevin's authoritative figures show that the 
overwhelming majority of boat arrivals get here 
successfully. Howard's Pacific Solution didn't save lives 
either. 

"The only way to save lives at sea is to decriminalize 
people smuggling, to open Australian processing 
centres in the region, and to massively increase our 
humanitarian intake without making vulnerable boat 
arrivals pay for it." 

Marriage equality now! 

O n 11 August 3000 people in Melbourne, over 1000 
in Brisbane, 1000 in Sydney, 500 in Adelaide, and 
150 in Canberra, rallied to demand that same-sex 
marriages be legalised. 

The date was chosen to mark the eighth anniversary 
of John Howard's conservative government legislating 
explicitly to rule out same-sex marriage. 

The Brisbane rally was lively, with large numbers of 
teenage women and a great diversity of other people 
attending. 

The vitality was refreshing. But why do 16-year old 
women turn out on a Saturday for this cause, when 
marriage will be an immediate concern for vanishingly 
few of them? When in Australia same-sex couples can 
already get almost all the legal advantages of marriage 
through "civil unions"? 

It must be that the ban on same-sex marriage in 
Australia appears as a symbol - and also one on which 
victory can maybe soon be won - of all the indignities 


and prejudices to which lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender people are subject. 

Socialists should not sneer. Symbols - such things as 
the celebration of May Day, for example - have been 
important in working-class history and in the history of 
struggles for democracy. For school students and other 
young people, a same-sex marriage rights rally can be a 
big step forward in them identifying themselves as 
fighters against established power and wealth for 
democracy and liberty. 

Revolutionary socialist groups are right to support 
and join these rallies. 

At the same time, there is something off-key in a 
Labor left for which this issue, and the correct and 
justified struggle against prime minister Julia Gillard's 
squirming on it, overshadows workers' basic rights to 
organise and strike; and in a revolutionary socialist 
group for which same-sex marriage rights are for a long 
period its main "broad" campaigning issue (Socialist 
Alternative). 

Syria: support the revolt! 

By Mark Osborn 

T he content of Syria's rebellion remains as it was: a 
mass popular upsurge against Assad's police state 
which has spread to engulf the whole of Syria 
geographically and is essentially both democratic and 
plebeian. 

It has produced a large number of grassroots 
committees which have directed the rebellion on the 
ground. 

The revolt has had the active sympathy of the Sunni 
Muslim workers and poor since its beginning; now 
majorities of the Christian (10% of the total), Palestinian 
(half a million) and Druze populations probably back 
the movement. 

The only minority which remains solidly tied to the 
state in their majority is the Alawites. Alawites have 
received preferential treatment in jobs, housing and 
education. Alawis are in key positions in all the security 
services. 

However some reactionary strands in the rebellion are 
being strengthened. 

First, there has been a growth of salafist militias, 
backed and funded from outside Syria. 

Second, there has been a drift in sections of the 
opposition towards sectarianism. One chant heard in 
Hama is, "The Alawi in the coffin, and the Christian to 
Beirut." 

The Free Syria Army is estimated to have about 40,000 
former armed forces personnel in its ranks 
supplemented by civilians - the proportion for civilians 
varies from area to area. The FSA is a federation of local 
groups, many with tenuous relations with the FSA 
command based in Turkey. 

The largest political opposition front, the Syrian 
National Council (SNC), is now largely dominated by 
the Muslim Brothers. It has relatively little direct 
purchase inside the country although the Brothers may 
end up being the beneficiaries - as in Egypt - of the 
overturn of the regime. 
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Syria's economy is in chaos. There are now 
widespread, hours-long power cuts each day in all areas 
of the country. Heating oil and petrol are very 
expensive. The wheat harvest has been seriously 
affected because of diesel shortages. 

The Syrian state continues to receive military, 
economic and diplomatic support from Iran, Russia and 
China. 

On the other hand, seeing the likely end of Assad, the 
US has begun to look towards shaping Syria after Assad 
and trying to find allies in the opposition. 

US officials still insist they won't provide arms to 
Syria's anti-Assad forces or push for a no-fly zone over 
rebel-controlled areas. The US has been very active 
attempting to stop weapons getting to people who 
might later turn them on the US. The FSA has 
demanded weapons from the west - which it has a 
perfect right to do - but largely hasn't got them a fact 
which refutes claims by some on left that the war in 
Syria is an "imperialist" provocation against "anti¬ 
imperialist" Assad). 

Down with Assad's regime! Support those fighting for 
liberty, democracy, and secularism! _ 

Pre-revolutionary Greece in July 
2012 

Introduction at a meeting in Brisbane, 11 August 2012 
by Martin Thomas 

The Industrial Front 

There have been 16 days of general strike in Greece 
since February 2010. Left activists in Greece supported 
those general strikes, but they reckon other forms of 
fightback to have been more important, since the 
general strikes contributed little to the self-organisation 
of the working class. 

That is partly because of the general limitations of 
one-off protests, but also because of the structure of the 
unions in Greece, which is very different from Australia. 

Thessaloniki is Greece's second-biggest city. In 
Thessaloniki there are 250 unions. Their memberships 
range from 22 to 3000, and average 400. Those small and 
mostly local units are the unions. There is nothing like 
the AWU or the AMWU. 

The upside of the unions being units based on a 
workplace or a firm or a group of workplaces is that if 
you want to strike, you call a workers' assembly, you 
take a vote, and you're out. 

The downside is that these small units don't have 
large strike funds. Organising long strikes, or extending 
action beyond your workplace or firm, is difficult. 

There are also what they call second-level unions - 
committees on a local level, like the Thessaloniki Trade 
Union Centre, or the industrial-federation level - to 
which the base unions, the first-level unions, affiliate. 

And then there is a third level, of the two big 
confederations. 

The second-level and third-level structures can call 
strikes without assemblies or votes. But they are 
bureaucratic. The officials, and their offices, at the 
second and third levels, are paid and financed by the 


government, not the workers. They can call general 
strikes, but they are not good at developing workers' 
self-organisation. 

Over the last year or so, that is beginning to change. 

First, the second-level and third-level union officials 
aren't paid any more. The government has just stopped 
paying them, saying it has no money. 

Second, the higher-level union positions are 
bureaucratic, but they are also elected, every two or 
three years. Many positions are coming up for re- 
election soon for the first time since the crisis broke. 
Many leftists we spoke to say that left-wingers will win 
many positions. In fact often the old officials aren't even 
standing again. 

Third, since late 2011 there have been a number of 
important ongoing industrial disputes, not just one-day 
protests but ongoing strikes and occupations. 

A number of new unions have been formed - that is, 
new workplaces have been organised - and unions 
which previously existed only on paper have been 
revived. 

In Athens and Thessaloniki there are base committees, 
unofficial committees coordinating the more active and 
militant first-level unions. 

Neighbourhoods 

But the Greek economy is dominated by small 
businesses. Tourism is the biggest single industry. So 
most people on the left in Greek reckon that working- 
class self-organisation in neighbourhoods is as 
important as workplace organisation. 

There have been two big waves of neighbourhood 
organisation. 

Between May and August 2011, neighbourhood 
assemblies were formed in many districts as spin-offs 
from the "indignant citizens'" movement occupying the 
city squares. Syntagma Square in Athens and the White 
Tower in Thessaloniki. 

From October there was another wave of 
neighbourhood committees, formed in the struggle 
against a new property tax imposed by the government 
and added to electricity bills with the threat that people 
who didn't pay the tax would have their electricity cut 
off. That struggle won at least a temporary victory, with 
a court ruling that it would be illegal to cut off 
electricity from people who did not pay the tax. 

Neighbourhood committees are at a relatively low 
level now. In Thessaloniki, there are now only five 
neighbourhood committees, and their meetings have 20 
or 30 people rather than hundreds. 

But left activists told us that the networks are for a 
real possibility of bigger neighbourhood committees 
being formed again from September, after the summer 
holidays. 

The development of neighbourhood committees will 
be vital to deal with the threat from Golden Dawn, 
which has got a real base in a few neighbourhoods, in 
Athens more than in Thessaloniki, and to begin to raise 
the idea of workers' self-defence. 

Political 

Despite all the general strikes, and the neighbourhood 
assemblies, political development in Greece was slow 
until the last nine months or so. 
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Even in late 2011, Pasok and New Democracy were 
way ahead in opinion polls, the only change being that 
New Democracy had edged ahead of Pasok. Syriza was 
at 4.8% in the polls. 

The other shift then is that when people were asked 
which party or combination of parties would be best to 
form a government, 40% said "none of the above". 

Since then Syriza has found a message which has 
moved large numbers of working-class people 
politically. 

The message is: a government of the united left 
(Syriza, KKE, Antarsya, Democratic Left). Reject and 
reverse the Memorandum cuts. Nationalise the banks 
under workers' and social control. 

That message took Syriza to a 27% vote in the 17 June 
election. 

Many Greek left activists, and not only that in Syriza, 
see that political shift as an important turn to the left. 
Some, however, see it as a shift to the right. 

The Greek Communist Party, the KKE, sees it as a 
shift to the right, because at the same time the KKE's 
vote has halved, to 4.5%. It says that Syriza is just a new 
Pasok and would carry through the Memorandum if it 
formed a government in the same way as Pasok carried 
through cuts. 

Historically, the KKE has been the strongest political 
force in the Greek left and labour movement since 1918. 
It has much deeper historical roots than Pasok. Pasok 
was formed only in 1974 and essentially as a split from 
the liberal party, although it did win working-class 
voters and the allegiance of many higher union officials. 

In many countries Communist Parties have 
disappeared since 1989. The KKE has fragmented rather 
than disappearing. Many of the dozens of other groups 
on the Greek left can be traced back to splits from KKE. 

The rump KKE of today is still, in active membership, 
by far the biggest party on the left in Greece. 

It is a diehard Stalinist party. It is a reformist party, 
though with revolutionary rhetoric, and some attitudes 
similar to Third Period Stalinism from the early 1930s. 

It systematically refuses to work together with the rest 
of the labour movement and the left. On the general 
strike days it always has its own separate 
demonstrations. It has not been in the neighbourhood 
committees unless it controls them. It is not in the 
unofficial base union committees 

In practice, as Andreas Kloke of OKDE-Spartakos put 
it to me, it is always the right wing of the movement, 
and also always a force trying to split the movement. 

Syriza also has roots in the KKE tradition. Historically 
it can be traced back to the division in the KKE under 
the military dictatorship, 1967 to 1974, between the KKE 
leaders who worked underground inside Greece and 
those who went to Eastern Europe. 

Today's KKE traces back to the KKE-Exterior, and 
Syriza to the KKE-Interior. 

Syriza has evolved over the years, and mostly to the 
left. Most of the surviving old KKE-Interior leaders are 
now in the Democratic Left, which is in the government. 

Syriza is a left reformist formation, but one whose 
leaders think of themselves as Marxists and 
communists. 

It is strictly speaking a coalition of 13 different groups. 
The main one is Synaspismos, which is the element with 


most continuity from the KKE-Interior. There are also 
Trotskyist groups in Syriza. 

Syriza is not that big in membership. In Thessaloniki 
it has increased from 1200 members in 2011 to 2000 
today, which suggests a membership across Greece of a 
few tens of thousands rather than hundreds of 
thousands. 

Syriza's leaders now plan to develop it into a party, 
rather than a coalition, and a mass party. Their method 
for doing this is to organise regular Popular Assemblies 
in neighbourhoods - to have the local Syriza committee 
call the local people to meetings to discuss fighting the 
Memorandum, and from those meetings to draw new 
members in Syriza. 

We will see how successful this can be after the 
summer holiday period. Even a halfway success in 
building a mass membership could open the way for a 
much more active political evolution on the Greek left. 

The Left 

The Greek left needs more time. It needs time to win a 
majority of the Greek population at least to broad left- 
wing and socialist ideas, and it needs time to sort itself 
out strategically. 

It also needs time for the left elsewhere in Europe to 
catch up and to be ready for solidarity if a left 
government is formed in Greece. 

The new government in Greece is likely to give the 
left more time. It is in an untenable position. To get 
elected. New Democracy and Pasok promised that they 
would renegotiate the Memorandum. 

In office, they say that they will get round to 
renegotiating in due course, but in the meantime they 
have to put in a solid period of implementing the 
Memorandum very strictly in order to get credibility for 
the negotiations. 

In a recent poll, 74% of the population say that the 
Memorandum is absolutely unbearable in its present 
form and the government must urgently renegotiate it 
whatever the EU and the IMF say. 

At the same time, the EU leaders say that the problem 
in Greece is too many delays in implementing the 
Memorandum, and they won't talk about anything else 
until the Greek government has done a big catch-up on 
implementing the cuts. 

There is every possibility that in due course this new 
government will become unviable as the Pasok 
government and the Papademos governments became 
unviable, and the Greek people will get another chance 
to elect a left government. 

We talked with Syriza leaders about what they will do 
if the EU leaders and the Greek bourgeoisie respond to 
the Syriza programme not by concessions but by 
sabotage. 

They readily recognised this as a problem, but they 
really didn't have answers. Sometimes they would say 
openly, "I don't know". 

Syriza are reformists raising questions that only 
revolutionaries can answer. 

Antarsya 

Antarsya is a coalition of ten groups which presents 
itself as the revolutionary alternative to the reformist 
Syriza. 
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The two main groups in it are NAR, the New Left 
Current, and SEK. 

NAR is the biggest group in Greece to the left of 
Syriza and KKE. It comes from a split from the KKE in 
1989. It is not Stalinist, and in fact it talks about 
transitional programmes, but it is very loose. One 
comrade put it like this: Antarsya, which is supposed to 
be the broad coalition, is more likely to have a definite 
"line" on an issue than NAR is. 

SEK is smaller but more compact. It is linked to the 
SWP in Britain and Solidarity in Australia. 

Like some other groups on the Greek Trotskyist left, it 
originated among students and exiles in Britain during 
the 1967-74 dictatorship, and under the influence of the 
SWP and IS in Britain. 

Around the late 80s or early 90s it managed to grow 
sizeably and become the biggest of the Trotskyist 
groups in Greece. It claims 1000 members. Even if that is 
an exaggeration, SEK is at least as big in proportion to 
Greece as the SWP is to Britain. 

It is the most important group of the SWP's 
international network outside the SWP itself, and 
arguably in some ways senior to the SWP, since the SEK 
leadership is now much more experienced than the 
SWP's. 

Antarsya, as we've said, presents itself as the 
revolutionary alternative to the reformist Syriza. In day- 
to-day headline politics, it tries to express that 
difference mainly through the fact that Antarsya calls 
for immediate Greek withdrawal from the euro and the 
EU, and Syriza definitely does not. 

I think that stance wrongfoots Antarsya. EU leaders 
have threatened Greece with some sort of expulsion or 
suspension from the eurozone if a left government wins 
office. Antarsya's stance amounts to welcoming that 
attempt to punish Greece as a positive boon. 

It seems most Greek working-class people see it that 
way, too. 70 to 80% of people in Greece consistently say 
that they do not want to return to the drachma, and on 
17 June Antarsya went down from 1.9% of the vote to 
0.3%. 

Like the KKE, it sees 17 June as a shift to the right. 

Like KKE, it is in some ferment since the election, and 
shifts are possible there. 

Trotskyists in Syriza 

Three Trotskyist groups are in Syriza, or work with it 
and orient to it: DEA, Kokkino, and Xekinima. 

All three groups oppose demanding that Greece quit 
the eurozone and the EU. They say that the issue should 
be posed not as drachma vs euro, but as class against 
class; that we should orient to making the Greek 
question a European question, and an argument focused 
on splitting Greece off cuts against that; that a return to 
the drachma would not help the Greek working class, 
but would probably make conditions worse. 

All three groups look to the possibility of Syriza 
developing a mass working-class membership, and to 
the arena that will open up for political development 
and debate. 

All three seek to answer the question which the Syriza 
leaders can't or don't answer - what is "plan B" if the EU 
leaders, the Greek bourgeoisie, and the Greek state 
machine respond to a left government by sabotage? All 
advocate a priority for self-organisation of the working 


class (though Xekinima tends to divert a bit into 
demanding that Syriza adopt "a socialist programme"). 

I think these groups embody the best hopes for 
progress. The best hopes for steps to revolutionary unity 
- much needed on the Greek left - can also be found 
here, particularly between DEA and Kokkino. 

DEA was formed from two splits from SEK. Those 
splits were fundamentally over organisational issues 
(what best tactic for membership-building?). The 
separation has developed into a sharply different 
political orientation - on Greek politics and on the EU, 
at least. 

DEA, however, reckon that they "have the same 
theory as SEK, only we carry it out and they don't". On 
all issues outside Greece they have the same line as SEK 
and the SWP in Britain and Solidarity in Australia. 

Kokkino, though smaller, is impressive. It originated 
in a split from DEA by activists who thought that DEA 
was lukewarm about orienting to Syriza. That's a 
difference which seems now to have been overtaken by 
events, and a Kokkino activist told us that they would 
not have separated if DEA had had a more open regime 
instead of SWP-type rules in which dissident groupings 
are allowed to organise only in short pre-conference 
periods. 

Kokkino has since then drawn in activists from other 
backgrounds, and does not see itself as aligned with the 
international network and stances of the SWP, SEK, 
Solidarity, etc. 

It sees its role in Syriza as "the mouse that roared". It 
claims to have originated two of the key slogans of 
recent months: for a government of the united left, and 
"no sacrifice for the euro" (as counterposed both to 
positive advocacy of a return to the drachma, and to the 
line that Greece should accept cuts in order to stay in 
the euro). 

Conclusions 

Three big lessons from the developments in Greece: 

That revolutionary socialists who orient to seeking 
points of leverage for transformation in the existing, 
historically-developed labour movement can be more 
fruitful than those who orient to building "their own 
labour movement", self-contained and in parallel 

That the battle against the cuts must be waged as an 
international battle: the Greek workers cannot win 
unless the Greek question becomes a European question 

That rounded radical policies can rally working-class 
thought better than flat negative slogans limited to "stop 
this", "resist that". The left in other countries should 
raise itself from the level of saying just "stop cuts, resist 
militantly" and raise demands like Syriza's for reversing 
cuts, for expropriation of the banks under workers' and 
social control, and for taxing the rich. 
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